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FOREWORD 



An incroasin£;l\ iniportanl objoclivo of the Natioiu! As5>ociation ot State Boaids of 
Education is to provide means and opportunities for members ot state boards ot educa- 
tion to studv and discuss relevant j id timely educational and related social problems of 
mutual interest This is essential to siiengthen individual board members, thereb\ better 
preparing them to discharge otTiciai duties in education in our states and tern orie^ To 
this end. it is vital that state boart. members have opportunities to hear oi read the ideab 
o. expert specialists in t irrent educational public policy as j basis tor H.scus.ing their 
concerns, and exchanging intormation about differing practices with friends and col- 
leagues in other state. iMid territories. This objective is largel> met during the -rea 
conferences held in the sprjpg of eacn year, one in each of the four regions into which 
the 55 NASBE member states and territories are divided Northeastern. Southern. 
Central, and Westerii 

The SIX topics in this volume were tiiose considered and discussed at each of the 1972 
Area r jnfl:onces. Obviously, other crucial matters face board members and educators: 
but a:i oix topics as selected seemed relevant while planning oui 1971-72 yea^. It is im- 
poitant foi the reader to know that the services ot the six expert specialists and reproduc- 
ing and foi warding their texts to registrants before presentation at each area conference, 
as well as preparation, printing and distribution of this book, were made possible by a 
Title V grant (Public Law 89-10) from the United States Office ot Lducation After 
aut'mri/ation by your board of directors, the undersigned solicited and negotiated the 
grant based upon NASBE's continued belief, shared by USOE. that .idding to the infor- 
mation base of state board members enhances their decision-making ability, thereby 
resulting in strong boards along with better state departments of education This book 
has been printed and distributed to «11 members and many friends of NASBE so that 
even those unable to attend the area conicieiice or the annual convention can benefit 
from this USOE grant. 

Note b taken of the immense task very ably performed by our executive secretaiy. 
Dr. David T, Tronsgard we must all he grateful for his steady pressure on the six ex- 
pert presentors (authors) from the moment of their selection, right through the four area 
conlerenccs and subsequent editorial processes, which includes getting your president 
to meet the deadline of this Foreword. The efforts by Dr. Gregory R. Anrig as a co- 
ordinator for this volume in preparation for furthei discussions at the NASBE 1972 
Annual Convention next month arc greatly appreciated. NASBE is grateful also for the 
Mme and effort devoted by the education authorities of Minnesota. New Mexico. Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia, which states were ^^participating" parties in the project as well 
as hosts for the 1972 area conferences', and great personal as well as official gratitude 
goes to New York for acting as the "administering state" for the project grant. Colorado 
also helped with financial arrangements. Special mention must be made of Dr Sidney 
P. Marland, Jr., US. Commissioner of Education, and many members of his staff, in 
particular Charles B. Saunders. Jr.. Wayne 0. Reed, James E. Gibbs and Harry L. 
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Phillips* \villu)i* who.so CDniMUung support and warm intorost m NASBF thii> \olunie 
would not have >oon possible. 

The most important purpose of this Foreword is to thank not onl> the si\ authori> 
represented in this volume, but also those members ot NASBI: who attended the 1972 
area conferences. Both groups contributed mightily to the hvel\ pace maintained at 
each gathering At each conference, the authors presented their essa>s, not as being 
final or definitive, but rather as a basis for full discussion from the lloor by NASBH 
members, and the leader must so treat them also. This volume represents a tribute t ^ 
the liveliness with which the presentations were made and to theequallv spirited debate 
and discussions between NASBE members which ensued on all four occasions It was a 
pleasmt privilege indeed to listen to the presentations and c'.iscus^ions lour times, and 
on each occasion the NASBH members' participation was lively, intense and e\tremel\ 
interesting It is in the spirit of accomplishing one ot NASBI-'s prime objectives that I 
take great pride m presenting this book on behalf ot the Nitional Association of State 
Boards ot Education. 

Carl H. Pfor/iieimer. Jr 
President 

New York. September 1^72 



INTRODUCTION 



Time to think and tunc to plan. Time away from the crises of today so as to ponder 
the needs of tomorrow. That is the commodity so scarce tcr members of state boards of 
education. But even when the rare moment arises for a state board member to look 
ahead, the range of complex issues is so great that it is ditTicult to focus one's thoughts 
productively. 

It was partialiv for this reason that the National Association of State Boards of 
Education (NASBL) initiated the preparation of the papers contained in this publication. 
The papers spotlight six educational issues of importance to state boards of education 
across the country. 

The papers are designed to provoke thought and discussion. This is their second 
purpose. NASBI: members at regional conferences during 197M972 have vigorously 
debated Mie issues raised :n these papers wi;!i cdJi other and wiih ihe authors, hi many 
ways, the debates have been as valuable and informative as the papers themselves 
NASBE, with :he support of the U.S. Office of Education, has now published the papers 
so that the debates can continue not only among NASBE members but among all those 
interested in education throughout each of our states. 

It should be understood that the papers do not represent official positions of the 
National Association of State Boards of Education. They represent the views of thcir 
authors on issues of importance to NASBE members. Their purpose is not to prescribe 
answers but to promote thinking, raise issues and stimulate discussion. 

Towards these ei.ds, the six papers have been organized into two sections. One deal<: 
with Issues of Policy and Governance, the other with Issues of Curricula. The former 
focuses on how education should be governed at the state level. The latter focuses on 
three needs for improving the educational opportunities of children, needs about which 
NASBE members will undoubtedly be making decisions in the future. It is the hope of 
NASBE that its members will find themselves better informed and better prepared as a 
result of this publication. 

Since many readers o' this publication will not be members of state boards of 
education, let me atte., Jt to describe briery the role of state leadership in education 
needed tor the 1970's as I see it. 

I believe a series of events are creating a new opportunity and demand for stronger 
state leadership in education. Decisions of courts on matters ranging from school finance 
to district lines, the probability of some national legislation increasing federal funds 
available to states and freeing state funds committed to welfare, a ' ^dr'ing consensus 
favoring fulUstate funding of education, the growing complexity of proo,.ms facing local 
officials who feel helpless to cope with them, governors and legislators coming on the 
scene who are more enliglitened about education as a matter of political reality, and an 
increasing although begrudging recognition that past assumptions about local autonomy 
and federal infallability have to be critically reexamined - all of these (and others) create 
a need and an opportunity for improved state leadership in education. 

I believe the expanding state role in education includes the following areas of 
responsibility: 

Leadership 

* Planning and Development - looking ahead, identifying pre )iems, setting priorities, 
testing alternative solutions so that available funds can be /.Knaged rationally and 
legislative and administrative initiatives can have an intelligent basis. 

* Evaluation devising ways (and better using those already available) to increase 



inforniatjon for decision-niaking ai all levels and to give some sense of progress, or 
tiie lack of it, which can be presented frankiy to the pubhc. 

* Legislative and Administrative Initiative ~ rational identification and documenta- 
tion of education needs, realistic proposals for legislative and/or administrative 
remedies, and th.- mustering of public involvement for devising jnd supporting 
these remedies. 

* Consultative and Mediation Services - providing to local school aistr»cts (and other 
agencies affecting children) technical assistance which addresses very roal local 
problems and aids in the implementation of state priorities. 

Coordination 

* In-Service Educational Resources — ci eating capacities at the local and regional 
levels for providng, on a continuous basis, the inservice training of school personnel 
in a manner which involves them in the planning tor that training and focuses upon 
the problems they are confronting. 

* Interagency Cooperation - providing high priority effort to coordinating the 
activities of schools with those of public and private agencies affecting children and 
families at the local and state levels (including coordination among school districts). 

* Regional Service Offices — establishing centers which promote ready access to local, 
regional and state resources for assistance on local problems and on the 
implementation of state priorities. 

Regulatory 

* Legal ~ seeing that laws and regulations are understood and interpreted, and that 
channels for judicious review and appeal are available. 

* Accounting - fulfilling mandated responsibilities for assuring that local, state and 
federal funds are expended properly and that mini-requirenients are respected. 

Perhpas the best summary of how tins state role should be carried out, in my opinion, 
was described by New York Education Commissioner Ewald Nyquist in his eloquent 
eulogy to the late James E. Allen, Jr. presented at memorial services at Princeton 
Universuy on December 13, 1971 : 

/// his pursuit of quality ami equality of educational opportunity, AlL'n nmdc a unique 
contribution through masterful use of six basic tools. (I) the initiation of legislative 
change, (2) marshalling the power of the people through their voluntary organizations 
and involving people m the work of the Department, (3) exceptional relations with the 
press, (4) the exercise of the judicial powers of the Commissioner, (5) the 
administrative establishment of policies and programs, ard (6) using the powers and 
prestige oj the Board of Regents to establish positions on educational issues. In 
influencing the direction oJ change,, he consistently adhered to the principle that the 
role oJ the State Education Department was to provide leadership, meaning trying to 
he the first to do something new and wifxyrtant, and doing the familiar as well as it 
could be do fie. 

This, then, is a setang within v/hicli one can study the papers which follow. In 
introducing this publication to the reader, I have attempted to describe the origin and 
purposes oi the papers. For the reader who is less familiar with the state role in 
education, I have briefiy described what I believe to be pressures for strengthening this 
role, its expanding functions, and how these functions can be effectively performed. It is 
my hope that this will add to the usefulness of the publication for all those who peruse its 
pages. 

Gregory R. Anrig 

University of Massachusetts at Boston 
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Increased Interest In Early L.iucation 



Although early childhood education has a rich and lengthy histoiy.oniy m the la^f ten 
years has there been substantia! interest in this Ticid ar7U)ng the genera! public School 
begins at five or six for most youngsters and conventional wisdoir holds that not much o\ 
academic significance occurs before that age. What little systematic attention was 
accorded the early years in previous periods ^'otuscd luauiiy on physical and onioti »inl 
aspects of growth rather than learning and mental develop:?.e!U. Wheie gioup prouums 
for young children did exisi they tended to provide only custodial caio loi coitj". 
children or bucial and creative experiences for otheis. 

All this lias changed dramatically .ow, however, there is wide mterest m language and 
intellectual development, the possible consequences of different early environments, 
paMerns of child rearing, parent education programs, and many other matters related to 
piofound social problems and important research efforts. Several factois have ip'eracted 
to bring about this drastically altered state of affairs in the earh educati'>i. field. 

Research 

Both social action and leseaich were stinuiiated by Bloom's nciv impoitaiU sum- 
maiy of developmental studios from several fields (1) Bloom concluded that human 
development can be most significantly intluenccd by tpviionmental conditions dui- 
ing periods of rapid change in the characteristic under consideiat'on, that is, m the 
case of height, for example., diet would be especially cru lal in infanc> and adolescence, 
the two periods of greatest giowth With respect lo the educationally lelevant 
areas of kingua^v and iPtelligenco, Bloom's analysis uidicated that school came 
too late to have maximum influence, the most plastic period having come to a close by 
age four. 

Bloom's conclusions,, sometimes not completely understood, weie seized upon by 
social activists and others interested m showing that children from poverty backgrounds 
could be best helped toward school success by early intervention programs such as Head 
Start, Later remedial efforts,, it was argued, would have to be proportionately much 
greater and more expensive and would still be unlikely to produce the results possible 
with preschool stimulation projects. 

Another highly influential book was Hunt's Intelligence And Iixperience, in which he 
souglit to analyze research evidence and theories bearing on the nature of human 
intellectual development.(5) Hunt presented a scieiitilic basis for arguing tha^ 
an enriched early environment which provided a wide range of potential learning 
e.xneriences was essential for optiir.al mental growth. Such a position contrasted sharply 
with earlier ones which held that parents, in order lo be assured of proper development 
for their child, need only concern themselves with the provision of secure and hygenic 
siinoundings. This message was significant for the general pouplation as well as those 
sectors committed to assisting children from deprived backgrounds. 

Wlnle Bloom and Hunt were raising these important questions, inar.\ scholars and 
practitioners interested m education and psyciiology became increasingly influenced by 
the work of the Swiss investigator, Jean Piaget. Piaget, who over a period of forty years 
has formulated a complete theory of human intellectual development, stresses the 
importance of active involvement of the organism in constructing its own explanation of 
environmennl events. Here were additional grounds for believing that there might be 
ways to influence human growth in beneficial directions. Moreover,> Piaget's theory and 
associated extensive work with children seemed to provide some clues as to how an 
educational sequence miglit be so structured as to follow rather ck sely the natural trends 
in the growth of the child mind.(()) 



To some extent because of interest in Piaget-related work but also as a result o*' 
concern with social problems related to child rearing, by the mid.l960s substantial 
research attention began to focus on infants and toddlers in the first three years of Hfe. 
Such work appeared needed in view of evidence that even three-year-olds differed 
substanMally among themselves in their general approach to life and strategies for dealing 
with problems. Several research groups began systematic efforts to determine the degree 
to which these behavioral characteristics were established through interaction with adults 
and, therefore, subject to modification. 

Head Start and Other Compensator) Programs 

Hasily the most popular component of the War un Povei y was Head Stan, the pre- 
school pioject designed to help young disadvantaged children overcome handicapping 
conditions consideied hkely to mhibit school success Hundieds oi thousands ol childien 
have attended summei and year-long classes offered undei this piogram. 

Many benefits have been derived from Head Start and similar ventures, but there is 
httle justification for claiming that the original mtent of guaranteeing school su cess for 
all poverty level children has been realized. It may well be. howevei, that this lack of 
fulfillment of expectations is leading to work of greater uiUma'u significance than that 
undertaken initially. The fact that studies of children younger than Head-Start age 
developed from a recognition that even three year olds required earlier help has already 
been mentioned. And support for prograiTis to follow Head Start in the school derived 
from a c )ncern tliat the educational system would have to be modified in fundamental 
ways if gains made in preschool classes were to be capitalized upon. These various 
modifications are now being considered a- possible ways to offer all children optimal 
learning environments in place of the routines of the tr'»d:tional school. 

Althougli compensatory preschool education was designed for disadvantaged young- 
sters, these projects have been instrumental in sensitizing all levels of society to the 
possibilities mhcreot in e.^rly instiuction. Televisiou's Sesame Street, for example, is not 
only watched by many children from a wide variety of backgrounds but has also 
increased adult interest in learning experiences for the very > oung. 

Public Attention .o Fducation 

With the growing vizmficance of the economic and .social decisions involved activities 
at all levels of the educational enterpiise have ct>me under close examinalion The daily 
media convey much mateiial related to sc1h)o1 matteis. locally and nMK)nally, and several 
best-selhng books have discussed the problems of education oi youth. These factors boMi 
leflect incieased attention to schools and contiibute to it. 

In this context early childhood may be viewed as the most rapidly developing a.'-ca of 
education. New institutions, ranging from research centers to neighborhood nursery 
schools, are being established every day. Fully developed, articulated plans for assuring 
optimal growth o( infants and young children are put forth regularly by mdividuals and 
groups. Educational materials and products have been marketed at an increasing volume, 
indicating substantial consumer interest. Colleges announce with growing frequency the 
inauguration or expansion of piograms designed to prepare staff in early education. A 
substantial number of professional and popular books related to young children have 
been published recently. 

The range and extent of this activity cleaily indicate the presence of a substantial 
trend toward acceptance of the principle that education in some organized form ought to 
begm quite early 'n the ch:ld*s life, certainly before the traditional age of school entrance. 

Day-Care Services 

Very recently there has developed a significant movement which seeks the establish- 
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meiit ol easily available daily child-eaie tacilities outMdc the home Fho souues ot this 
demand vary, ena)nIpa^sing all iiieomc leveU and localities Theic can he no doiiht 
of the potential m thI^ field. US Government figuies indicate that o\ei tout million 
working motheis have ehildien less than si\ yeal^ of joe (7) 

For many fannhci the day-care question is tied to finances m a very direct way The 
standard of living aspired to by most young couples requires that the wives be employed, 
both before and after the arrival of children. In the case of a hsgh proportion of 
low-income househoids the mother is often the chief or only wage-earner, a situation 
which means that arrangements must be made for small children duimg the day and lor 
others before and after school Most job-training and other instructional progiams foi 
disadv:>ntaged adult women lequiie that then chiidten be caied toi duimg ihe pciiod o! 
tiaimng. something liequeiitly done m cciueis attiliaied with the institutions in which the 
tiamees :.;e eniolled, But this gioup ot moiheis oMen liiuls no such sei\kc a\ailahle 
when they leave the project and enter actual employment. 

Even when there is no econonnc necessity for a mother to work the issue remains as a 
social and political one. Many citi/ens, men and women, behtwe that mothers who wish 
to be employed as a mattei of preference should have that opportunity without any 
difficulty being presented in the way of the absence of responsible day-care service. 

All who have exannned the question of day care agree th.at centers should not only 
provide well for the physical and emotional needs of children but should also establish a 
setting and an operational system which guarantee optimal educational conditions. In 
practical terms such a goal means that a quality day-caie facility would inct>iporate 
nursery schools for three-to-tlve groups ano special environments and e\peiience> loi 
inlanls and toddleis. It oldci childicn aie seived. oihei lesouices should be pK)vided loi 
the houis when they aie m attendance 

Early Education Programs And Projects 

The nursery school has been the principaL if not exclusive, oaily education tacility for 
some time but is now being joined by agencies working, with botii youngci and older 
children Some under-ihrees are served by group programs and others aie visited legularly 
in their homes. A significant number of kindergaiten and piimaiy-grade students attend 
classes which have been influenced by one of several trends in the ileld ot eaily 
edu< ation. 

Infants and parents 

The olten-stated heliel thai paients are Lhildien\ most imptMlani leaLheis now djs a 
body ot I e search evidence as well as iiatuial wisdom suppoii.ng ii Sc.eial in\ esiioatois 
iiave ct)nducted studies which demoiistiate lathei lOiuIusixcI) iliat paicnts. espeualK 
motiieis, dittei substantial!) in how !he\ intcKkl wiih then iiitaiiis and tiiai these 
ditteienccs have obsei\able consequences in the beha\ioi oi ihe diildieii 

Hess and his associates have tound. tor example, syr.tematic variation in how they help 
their children solv^^ ceitam problems among groups of mothers lrt)m various income and 
social backgrounds, in general, lower-class mothers involved in these studies appealed to 
lake a highly negative approach in their teaching, domg hitle in (he way of explaining and 
encouraging while making many negative comments and issuing brict commands, (4) 

Other investigators have lound that motheis of children identil^^d as successtul in 
meeting lite problems at the age of tiiree engage in highly similar childrcaring practices, 
they provide an interesting, environment and allow the child u explore it rather 
completely, concerning themselves only with the safety of the baby and some oi then 



most prized possessKv.a. !n tins setting the child learns much on Iiis own and also receives 
some mstructUMi Irom the mother The lesult is ,1 youngster WiU) knows how to gain 
information from his environment, process it, and use it to deal with Mtuations he 
conlronls. 

Since It IS possible to define to some extent what g(HKl mothers do, several types of 
projects aimed at the improvement of parents' teaching skills have been designed and 
implemented, Gordon, in lural Florida, has conducted an extensive program involving the 
preparation of indigenous leadership people who go from home to home assistnig mothers 
in establishing child-educating procedures of thc.r own. Neighborhood play groups, 
oiiiam/eJ in ^i>Ineone^ \aul. ser'^e as centers foi paieiit education (,M Simikii llimv 
Start elioits opeiate uiidei liie sponsorship oj various agencies 

At the national level Parent Child Centers which provide hcaltl-, and social as well as 
educational services have been established in response to conceiti that Head Start began 
too late to be really ef^^ective in alleviating handicapping conditions aflecting tlie 
disadvantaged child or the entire family. 

Organized Group Programs 

Developmental Nursery Schools 

Iho conveiilional nuisei> school spoiiM^icd b\ aa>inmunit\ agenev , admiiiisteied b\ a 
college. 01 opeiated h\ a piivate pait> toi pu^tii, is the nu)si \\idel> available cails 
education Iatilit\ 

VViiatever their origin or management, nursery schools tend to be highly similar m their 
operation They are usually overse^-n by a head teaciier with specialized perpaiation in 
child Jovelopment o\ eaily education. This peison will be assisted b\ otheis who ma\ 01 
may not have had specific preparation lor their respousibilit le.s. II the school is of tiie 
cooperative type, those assisting will often be parents helping one day at a tune on a 
rouiiin^ basis. 

The typical well maintained nursery school will have a variety ol learning aieas 
availoole to the children, a playhou.se corner, an area for building wiiIi large bKvks, easels 
in a special place for painting, manipulative toys, clay and other maieiials \o be used at 
tables, and such addiii .nal possibilities as hook corners, laige riding and locking toys, 
water and sand t .oies, climbing apparatus, ,!nd outside playgrounds. 

TI\o daily schedule of the usual nursery school is made up of alternating individual and 
group activities, quiet and active periods, and directed or noii^directed experiences. 
Normally a major portion of a liaM-day program will b: yivcn ovei to a very important 
individual-clioice period during which children aie encouuged to choose among activities 
available m the varujus areas of the room. The role of adults is crucial at this tune as they 
can make the experiences much more valuable by circulating amonj? the students, askitig 
questions, restructuring activities, oft'enng suggestions, assisting, listening, and in .nany 
ways augmenting !he learning which is taking place all around them. (It will be noted that 
this pattern of adult behavior coriesponds to tiial attributed to the good } not} ur role 
identified in homes which produce tlie better-periorming infants.) A person following 
si.th a pattern it is also found m tlie better kindergartens does not ignore the 
children, but neither does sh.e constantly interfere with thei» chosen activities or attempt 
to be the sole center of attcmion. 

Much liigh-quality learning goes on in a well-operated nursery class. Children develop 
motor and perceptual skills by manipulating form boards, for example, they learn 
concepts as they build with blocks, play in waJer, and care for plants and animals, 
language is enhanced through such activities as discussion and story-telling and diess-up 
dramatic play, large-muscle abilities are ^;ained through practice in climbing, hopping, and 
tncytle riding. 



Bu! !!ic principal goal iii nursery education has been social aiui nnoiional 
devclopiiRMU. Tiic good home provides inosi of ihc other i)ppoiiunnies paiiinng, 
books, riding toys. pu//,les. clay and ail ihe resL Mosi parcnis who enroll their child in 
nursery school seek noi these experiences but rather the context in winch ilvv occur- ihe 
group setting. Three- and four-year-olils are placed in nursery schools s«> that ihey will 
have opportuniiies to leave the home regularly, be lo that exieni independuit ol ihe 
family, and interact wiih other children Parents want th.n ynuiig child lo begin the 
process of discovering ihai jusi as there aie persons who deserve resVoci. iheieaie many 
other people m the world who will react to them individually but no' as ,j beloved 
member ol the same family. Americans value iiKlepeiideiice combined with t he abilits' to 
get along well with others and the developmental nursery school proiiioks ihese siniie 
goals. 

In addiiioii to this lraditio!;dl Pur.sery school, there exisis'^sic t)iiicr type with a lathei 
long histoiy and .some degree of acceptance, the progiaiii devised by Maria Moiuessoii on 
Ihe basis of liei cjreful a.s.sessnieiit ol cliildreirs deveK)piiieiUal needs. Although ilieie is 
much variation among the schools labeled j\fomcss(>n\ and many st) designated close!) 
resemble the typical nursery cla.ss. the insiiiutions following ihis approach tend to 
de-eniphasi/e group experiences and creative work in favor of individual a^iviiies with 
speciah/ed equipment and materials designed to prt)iiioie specilic learnings giaded in 
dilliculty. Advocates of this approach contend that such a program, combined with 
certain genuine rather than make-believe hou.sekeeping tasks, piovides an optimal 
developmental enviionmeni. They insist that social-eniotjoiial needs are not ignoied. since 
Ihe child lear!is that he is a worthwhile person who can solve problems ol many dil lerent 
sorts. Some nursery school teachers lollowing the conventional apprt)ach agiee that ilie 
Montessori materials may be valuable but include these among the usual ones lather than 
insist thai they be used n.ore oi less exiusively and actoidmg to precise leacher-giveii 
direciioiis. 

Follow-Through Models 

PiofCLl Mead Siait was conceived ol js j Iikcl\ means ol iiiouilating disad\ aiilaued 
.hilaien .igainst si hool tailuie Advocates .ugued \\u\ nian\ Jiildien orpo\eii\ kicked 
the qujlH\ ol ge;ieial caie and educalive oppoi lumiies piovided in moie altlueni jiui 
culluicd homes Since niuUiie-Llass childien do \ei\ well in school .md the muiscin 
class duplkates man> ol the expeiieiiccs ihey Ikivc at home, it seemed leasoiuble 
that licad Stall should lollou ihe patlein ol the developmenul nuiseiv sJiool Disjd- 
vaiilaged childjen w.uild thus, oi s<) ii seemed, have then ba^kgiounds compensated km 
m \\a\ s \\hi,;li would help them piepaie toi loinul iiisiructioii 

Almost from the beginning various individuals and groups disagreed with this analysis. 
Becau.se traditional nursery school goals emphasized social and emotional g-owth. 
uninformed individuals leaped to thi conclusion that in such an approach there would be 
lilile or no altennoii to much needed cognitive and language skills. Many early childhood 
educatois. having woiked oxclusivel) with sourgsteis who alieady possessed supemu 
mental and linguistic skills when they came to school, failed to grasp the significance of 
the questions being raised and insisted tf.at no one needed to be teriibly concerned, 
children did not require instruction in such natural traits as thinking and speaking. Head 
Start staff iiienibers confronted with non-lalkmg four-year-olds weie not so sure. 

Even those who accepted Head Start as a proper sort of program expressed doubts that 
one year, or even two, of preschool education would prepare disadvantaged youngsters 
for the traditional school, a place where their older brothers and sisters had so often 
encountered failure and bitter disappointment. These critics pointed out tiiat any gams 
children m^de in Head Start soon disappeared when they went on the larger classes and 



rigid pavcdures ol the primary iirjdos oi even kindergnricn Their position wjs tlui what 
needed cluniiing was the school system, not the child. 

In answer to these aiticisnis ijovernment agencies responsible lo' Mead Stait and 
related projects announced that funds for Follow Through classes to carry Mead Start 
chrldren on into kindergarten and the prima'y grades would be <',rantej only to sclioo! 
NSsieniN agieeing to rnod't> their Jasse^ in owe ol seveial delinitive \\a\N, the ,p«;cisO 
model selected to be a matter detern.ined by the school district Sevcial "Follow Through 
Models" were identified and descriptruns of them made available to interested school 
systems. In some cases the models were adopted by He;»d Start and pubhc-schuol 
compensatory preschool projects, in which case the term Planned Vanahon was 
employed. 

Although iiK-luding common elements iuch as provision ol liiedical and soual scjviccs 
and t!ie requirement of signnlcant iiwolven em of parents in the decisioriMPakirig process, 
the models range widely in their degree of departure from the traditional approach, 
reoresenting several different theoretical positrons arid icsearch efforts. School systems 
following the various models are cjoperaling in a major investigation designed t'> lead to a 
belter understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of each approach. 

The list ol models is not static, but several have been in use since the initiation of the 
pioject. An exaniinatuJii of the more prominent ojes piovides an overview of much i f 
the work going on !n early education at the preserU time, h is reasonable to anticipate 
Ihat various of these approaches will be made available to day care centers for possible 
adoptKMi as their educational component. All of the model programs Iiave multiple 
objectives and each Ir^s been designed to help children. The grouping used here is 
intended as an aid to discussion.* (The FIo;ida parent educ iOn program discussed in a 
preteilmg secion is also an available model.) 

Teaching Sehool-Rehited Skills 

Se\ei,,i 1 oWow Thiough models give piunais attention to piepaiing childieii toi 
a>n\eniional school and assisimg iliein to sUiLceJ iii tliat erivironmeiii ^ Most \Mde!\ 
discussed ol these is 'he A( ddcnucallv Oriental appioaJi oiigmalls lojinulatcd as the 
Beieiiei-I 'igehnanii nhi) tor disadvantaged pieschool Lhihhen the bask ai^uineni 
loi ihiv stiaicgN IS ihai maii\ poveri\ -level \ourigsters lag so ..m behind then middle- 
Jass age males uhen iiie\ .-Mne lo school that the Lon\entu)na! lunsci) or knulei- 
gaiic!) piogiams \MtIi then ielaiivel> less direiied pioceJuies simpl> cannot help such 
Lhildieii make up then delkit in the time available Katliei, li must icieive intensive 
diiect msiiuction a-med at the aLlne\einent ot a limited set (M un;iemabi\ itnpoitant 
oh|eLii\es horn piesdiool through the prmiaiy giadcs iessoh.N aie sctpieiked ,..id 
presented m a lathei iigidl> piesLiibed manner to small ['loups. The babk skills ol 
language, numhei and leadmg aie all iieated in a similar rhroii 

The Behavioral Anulvsn model also stresses the designai:on of Imnted objectives, but 
the approach has iMv.st to do with perfecting procedures to be employed 'n achieving 
whatever goals are se.. In the belter known behavior luoJifkatioii projects, however, the 
objective^ have been tiaditionahsclioo! oriented, iiiLlading such matters as speaking only 
With peiinission. following directions. : id using materials m specified ways. The model 
emphasizes that those involved in a pro.nani should know how to spell out precisely what 
they would like « child *.) be able to do and then be willing to devote carelul attention to 
seeing that the conditions of the iituation are modified so that the likelihood of Uie 
desired behavior taking place increases toward surely. Various rewards and inducements. 

*A good ^ciktjI tcicu'iKc loi ! ollo\v-!hi Mg!i i odds is Mjuob> and ZclliiL-r. ! ,\P! RIM! NTS IN 
PklMAkY iDL'CATIO.N /Sl>! O S 01 !>KCM TP t OLl 0\V niROUCil! Haaourt BraeO and 
Jovanovkh. 1970. 



everything from candy to favorable adult comments, are offered to children to iMin the 
desired ends Unproductive or otherwise inappropriate responses are ignoa^d or. 
sometimes, punished in a mild way Projects following this model must give serious 
attention to staff training, as most adults find it difficult to follow the necessary 
procedures. 

Other school-oriented models advocate careful step-by-step programming of a child\s 
experiences so that he gradually learns what is presented and gains confidence ihrougli 
continued success. Such a system may be presented by means of an electronic device of 
some sort 

Changing fhe School 

Rathei than rendering traditional approaches more efficient. M)me model developer^, 
have siiessed the need to abandon the usrial style of classroom teaching. The lulucaiional 
Development Center approach, borrowed principallv from the British infant school 
movement, places the child rather than the teacher at the ceiiier of the lejrinng 
process The teacher creates an mieiesting classroom situation for children and then 
circulates among them, conferring with individuals, structuring leainui'^ activiteis. pc^sinc 
and answering vUiestions. encouraging best efforts, leaching directly at appropriate 
points, and m many ways responding to students' needs 

Botii the Responsive Environment and Tucson Early Education Follow Through 
models also emphasize the establishment of an interesting classroom in which many 
potentially valuable experiences are possible and where the child has some choice. These 
and the EDC strategy represent, when they are carried into the primary grades, a 
subst. ntial departure from the conventional school practices of teacher-centered 
organization, textbook-dominated lessons, and required child poasivity. Advocates of 
these models argue that only a small proportion of children can succeed at the narrow 
range of learning activities presented by the traditional school. If all childr.;i are to find 
learning possible and enjoyable, the educational system must stre.ss many ways of 
knowing, not just a few, and focus on the individual student, not the total group. It \^ 
interesting to note that, when the role of the teacher in these model programs :s 
discussed, the description bears a strong resemblance to those of both the competent 
developmental nursery-school teacher and the mother of an infant judged to he successful 
in problem solving. 

Fostering Normal Development 

Two models given special attention to the process ot stud) iiig the natural trend.s in 
child development in order to hettei understand how the school may support these. In 
the Bank Street approach emotional development receives equal attention with academic 
and intellectual performance. The position taken is that the various aspects interrelate 
to such a degree that the emotional cannot be ignored. Onl> if the child teels lovod and 
accepted will he make optimal school progress Teachers should conduct themselves 
and their prt)grams in ways that will lead children to trust them 

The Cognitively Orentcd program is based on the work of Piaget, who has provided a 
rather thorough description of how the child's n)ind develops. This cognitive strategy 
stresses the value of providing a rich environment with which the child interacts and as a 
result formulates an explanation of the worlu around him. The task of the teacher is to 
understand the stages of mental growth so that she can deterniine ^^rom his actions what a 
valuable next experience for the child n)ight be. The intention is not to accelerate mental 
development,, .since this is possible only in superHcial ways, but to insure its stability and 
coninuiance. 



Planning Considerations 



Mead Start and Follow Ilmuigh projects are being studied carefully ni the expectation 
that each, ni addition to assistinii children in a general sort of w;i>, will yield results 
different ni kind or degree from other models Such information would obviously be of 
use to those seeking solutions to particular problems having to do with the establishment 
of school curricula, day care centers, and other educational services, 

lnvcstigalit>ns related to prenatal care, infant learning, and mother-child interaction are 
also being carried out, :ind there is much to be learned in these largely neglected fields. 
Program developers and policy-making bodies now have little nrthe way of reliable 
intonnanoii on which to base decisions. But. in the absence of proven knowledge, choices 
must be made and services rendered. It seems miportant to sr - ify the important 
considerations which bear on these decisions. 

Increased Options 

Kaliier ilun wan and hope tor complete ans\\er^ to all quesiioiis, those concerned with 
esiablishing means u, !ac;lilale the earl\ development of the child would be beliei ad\Ked 
to encouiage a wide di\erMl\ o! acliviiics whi^h can he moiniored and expanded, altered, 
or tciminjled as resulls bci.o!iie apparent The pioblems encountered aie so complex ihal 
conlliciing poinis ma> be cjmK ideniitied. 

For one important example, it is generally accepted that the child under three vears of 
age will be highly vulnerable to eniotionai difficulties growing out of lack of a close and 
continmng warm relationship with a mother or someone^ fulrtlling liiat role. This 
generalization would appear to 'nean that group care for infants and toddlers ought to be 
thought of as questionable or even inadvisable. On the other hand, there is ample 
evidence from the incidence of child abuse and knowledge of the gross deficiencies of 
many homes that not all children enjoy the warm nurturing climate required for optimal 
development. Group care, in such circumstances, could not cause further harm and misht 
well be of significant help. 

In this same area Caldwell has completed a rather careful study which indicates that, in 
a well-run program, infants may be separated from their niothers for a tew hours per day 
without there being any deleterious effects. (Caldwell. 1972) A further consideration, 
however, is that a center operating at a standard comparable to the one investigated 
would be quite expensive to maintain. 

In the case of the mother who needs assistance but wants to or must keep her child at 
iionie, a variety of potentially useful services may be considered, and some exemplary 
work IS now in progress. Neighborhood play centers or baby clinics can serve as 
inlormation and training locations with a staff to provide expert advice. Specialists can 
visit families regularly to answer questions and make suggestions. Comprehensive plans 
may evolve as the mother is encouraged to play with and stimulate the baby, learns to 
structure educative experiences as it grows older, and enrolls him in a day care center or 
nursery school. 

Children from stable family situations should not be ignoicd. Their parents havv 
always been among those most interested in providing an optimal environment for growth 
and would be the first to lake advantage of child-rearing advice and services. Many of 
these mothers do so well in providing the child with a sense of trust and a positive 
outlook on life that he can go into a high-quality group care situation and derive much 
benefit from it. 

Parent Involvement 

I lloils to lacihtatc child growth and development muM begin at an eirly ai?e and m- 



elude parcnli) In Mich .♦rcas as health and nuuiiion, work vvilh tainihos must boein diiiing 
the prenatal pcuod or even belore Most public health ettorts have long been lestiicteJ 
to basic ph\bical care, however, with, peihaps. some attention to enioiionai ditti^uities 
Lven in the best ot circumstances. s\ tenuis contaa with protessional iiitam-^aie 
advtsois leiniinaies soon altei dcliver\ 

Knowledge about early development would seem to warrant gi eater attor.tion to 
making parents more cITective m their roles, beginning during the first few months ot the 
infant's life. An appropiiate program would be carried out in such a way as to support 
parents and enhance their status, not undermine them, and thus strengthen families, not 
weaken them. Facilitating personnel would need to be tlexible enough to inaximi/e the 
beneficial inHuences within a particular home rather than insist on major and therefore 
unlikely, revisions n^. life style. Any improvement in parents' performance would be of 
manifold importance, as there would be a high probability or making them more effective 
with any subsequent offspring. 

Parent involvement is now mandated in all Federally-financed programs for children, 
and a few projects have been successful in establishing good relations with parents and 
bringing them nito the decision-making process. The numbe-" of such success stories is 
notable by its small magnitude, however. In addition to the mapy practical problems of 
designating a satisfactory tune for meetings and supplying transportation., there is the 
very serious matter that most poverty-background people are suspect toward institutions, 
including schools. Such parents desperately want a better life for their children and most 
know that the educational system could help in important ways. Their experiences with 
the system are mainly unfortunate d they feel powerless to make it work lor 

them. 

But v/hen treated with respect and shown how they may make an important 
contribution to their child*s education, parents express interest in participating The ways 
in which that interest is nurtured, expanded, and channeled will likely have an important 
mtluence on the child's development and the parent's attitude toward his own life 
situation. 

Involvement of parents carries with it a threat as well as a promise Many adults have 
very rigid and repressive attitudes concerning education and child-rearing practices. Given 
full authority over a class, many parent groups would advocate the most authoritarian 
sorts of practices in order to produce obedient and well trained children. Authorities 
advocating humane and child-oriented ways of working often find it difficult to convince 
parents that what may look like a common-sense way of doing things actually harms 
children. Parent involvement must be interwoven with parent education to reali/c the 
benefits from each. 

Quality Control 

In the case ot an area expanding as lapidly as early caie and education, theie will he 
problems ol maintaining standards ol peilorm:;nce Indeed, theie ha\e been st) tew puv 
giams in this field that no widels accepted set ot standaids exists. But. given tlie 
vulneiahilit> ot young chiklien and then poweilessness to pioled themselves, extieme 
care must be taken to see that untortunate occiiiieiices a'e guaided against 

Certainly the idea that traditional school should simply stait a year oi two eailiei 
IS repugnant to many (10) The caution is expressed that the oducalioiial system 
has lor good reason come under seveie criticism tor its sometimes callous tieat- 
menl ot childien Some ciitics arc unwiihng to see a school which has tailed to deal 
with Its current students as woithwlnlc human beings being given similar authority (wer 
younger ones. 

^ Additionally,, a few authorities argue that a quality day aire operation, complete with 
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an appropriate number of trained staff, a full range of health and social services, adequate 
supplies and equipment, and an effective educational component, would be so expensive 
as to make even non-profit status unattainable without large subsidies. This position raises 
serious questions about the likelihood of day care as a business enterprise. 

Those charged with the responsibility of overseeing the approval of programs for 
young children must surely look beyond such superficial matters as physical facilities and 
paper qualifications of staff to the nature of the situation actually provided for children 
imd the quality of services available. This may well be an instance where something is 
sometimes worse than nothing. 

Staff Preparation 

With the expansion of child caie and e.iily education oppoitumlies theie have aiisen 
serious questions concerning the selection and piepaiation of staff It cleiiily toolish 
to say that the eaily months and yeais of a child's iite aa- ciucially imponant but that it 
does not icquiie any special expeitise to fill the role ofcaie givei. That is an attitude le- 
flected in aigunients tavoiing the establishment ot day caie centeis on tiie giounds that 
employment possibilities foi unskilled women will be theieby cieatecl 

The mattei of deciding what categoiies of peisonnel imght woik with intants and 
young childien under given conditions is a complex one that should be examined caie- 
fully In the discussion of paient involvement it wiis pointed out that man> adults have 
lathei naiiow views lonceining what is best toi childien When they aie [)aients and 
thus have some lights to deal with their own child as the> see tit. few would contend that 
the laigei society should inteivene except in seiious ciicumstances But when other 
people's childien aie being seived and a responsible institution is involved, the adult who 
has b.:en letained to woik with youngsteis cannot Iv given absolute authouiy to act in 
any way that he oi she scon fit 

It seems apparent, then, that the average person off the street should not be judged 
ready to help children. Steps must be taken to provide on-the-job education as well as 
systematic formal learning experiences for them. The precise nature of these preparation 
programs is a matter for discussion among groups composed of professionals from various 
fields and interested private citizens. 

Administrative Responsibility, 

Many institutions have some degiee of responsibility foi eithei the piegnant woman, 
the infant, the young child the distiessed tamily, the adolescent on the bunk ot paicnt- 
hood. or the day caie woikei in need of loimal education But not one ot these agencies, 
whether chnic oi hospital, wellaie depaitment day caie center, school oi univeisily. has 
the sort of recoid to lecommend it as the sole dispenser ot the seivices now seemingly 
called for. And not only does no single class of institution have a good leputation toi its 
own qualities of efticiency and icsponsiveness, but no two have an acceptable lecoid ot 
cooperati'jn wiih each othei. Untoi Innately, it is axiomatic that among public seivices 
ti>ere are gaps, duplications, competition, contusion, jealousy and waste. 

In addition to the problem of agencies attending to only one or two aspectt, of child 
development and guarding their pu natives, there is the difficulty arising out of their 
concern with a single chronological sector of life. The trap of seeing the period before 
birth as separate from infancy and that as distinct from early childhood must be avoided. 
In essence, continuity of life experience is what the current early education movement is 
all about. Its promise cannot be realized without significant change in how institutions 
operate. 

Attempts to promote cooperation among agencies at both state and local levels have 
^ been made througli 4-0 (Community Coordmated Quid Care) Councils which bring 
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together representatives of the relevant agencies These groups undertake a variety of 
functions - from gathering information and advocating pohcies to estabhshing guidehncs 
and coordinating statf tiaining eflorts.l^) Such work appears promising, but it 
depends on individuals and groups surrendering some of their autonomy, an act which 
may be foreign to their natures. Pohcy makers at all levels, however much they may 
respect the expertise and commitment embodied m various institutions, should be careful 
to build into piograms the sorts of safeguards which will insure that children and families 
are assisted within the most compro!iensive framework possible. 

Value Judgements 

Discussions of infant stimulation and early education do not proceed very far before 
questions of value intervene. Matters which go directly to the crucibi pomtsare apparent 
to many. What are the relative riglits of society and the individual parent'^ What sous of 
citi/ens do we want to produce? What authority does one sector of the population have 
to plan for others? Who will protect the rights of defenseless children*? 

As Siegei has pointed out. much of this sort of discussion will ha e to become 
quite explicit it undeistanding adeqaate to the task is lo be achieved (II) hi the 
history of early education decisions have been made on the basis of needs and concerns of 
adults. If the diversity of children's requirements are truly recognized and a commitment 
made to meet them, mass projects identical in detail no matter who is being served will 
have to be forgone in favor of a more client-centered orientation. 
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